eyes he must, no doubt. But my eyes were not quick, and they were,
moreover, fixed on a world outside the theatre. Better than his talent and
his will I remember his courtesy. In those days, instead of having our
salaries brought to our dressing-rooms, we used to wait in a queue on
Treasury Day to receive them. I was always late in coming, and always
in a hurry to get away. Very gravely and quietly Henry Irving used to
give up his place to me,
I played once more at the Queen's after Katharine and Petruchio. It
was in a little piece called "The Household Fairy," and I remember it
chiefly through an accident which befell poor Jack Clayton through me.
The curtain had fallen on "The Household Fairy/' and Clayton was
dancing with me on the stage to the music which was being played
during the interval, instead of changing his dress for the next piece.
This dancing during the entr'acte was very popular among us. Many a
burlesque quadrille I had with Terms and others in later days. On this
occasion Clayton suddenly found he was late in changing, and, rushing
upstairs to his dressing-room in a hurry, he missed his footing and fell
back on his head. This made me very miserable, as I could not help
feeling that I was responsible.
Soon afterwards I left the stage for six years. I left it without regret.
I was very happy, leading a quiet, domestic life in the heart of the
country. When my two children were born, I thought of the stage less
than ever, They absorbed all my time, all my interest, all my love.
NOTES  TO  CHAPTER III
1.  Tom Taylor. The chief dramatic critic of The Times at the date of Kate
Terry's triumph at the St James's Theatre was John Oxenford. Taylor was the
art critic, but occasionally wrote about plays in Qxenford's place* No doubt
when he heard his protegee was going to play Miss Herbert's part, he saw an
opportunity for advancing her reputation in London, and laid his plans for
noticing her performance. The eulogy which appeared in The Times the next
morning made the name of Kate Terry famous.
2.  Rossetti Ellen Terry's digression to Rossetti, into which she was led by
her reference to Miss Herbert, invites a brief allusion to a question many
people have asked. Why did Rossetti never paint Ellen Terry? An artist to
whom I put the question answered that Ellen Terry was not really the type
the Pre-Raphaclites liked. "Too largely built, too vigorous, too Norse. In fact
not nearly floppy enough.'* Yet Graham Robertson in his book of reminis-
cence, "Time Was," says that she was "the accepted type of the Pre-Raphael-
ite school," and comments on the strangeness of her never having been painted
by any artist belonging to it.
3. Arthur Lewis. At the time Arthur Lewis "came along*' and fell in love
with Kate Terry, he was well known in musical and artistic circles. His house,
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